BEING A SELECTION, SIDE-SPLITTING, SENTIMENTAL, AND SERIOUS, FOR THE BENEFIT OF OLD Boys, YOUNG Boys, ODD BOYS GENERALLY, AND EVEN GIRLS. 
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ALLY SLOPER STILL A-DREAMING, AND LIKELY TO GO ON AT IT TOO. 


Music sy MILTON WELLINGS. Worps ny A. SLOPER. 
Once again comes an explosion, Once again the public quiver ; Once again I heard that thunder, And then there came an angry scream; 
Bobbies once more get a notion, Once more cry they “Now on Niven {” Now they've got him! Let them hang him! As per usual—but a dream! 
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SALT PETER. | The GOBLET of GORE. 


CHAPTER L 


‘Tu a strangely horrible scene must we introduce the wretched 
reader of this hideous narrative. 

Strong nerves will be required by the luckless creature who, 
after investing his paltry penny, or eagerly swallowing the lines 
apparent on this page, ventures to turn over and read the piled- 
up horrors in store for him on the other. 

Reader, witless and weak of mind, refrain, 1 say this only in 
kindness. lew authors, with the interests of their publisher at 
heart—a publisher, too, who has paid in advance with a cheque 
which may or may not be met when presented, would say what 
1 am saying now. But why hesitate! Reader, doubtless in the 
very same shop window whete you find this may be exposed for 


i sale other publications, halfpenny toy-books, and penn’orths of 
. popular songs. Any one of these would be a better investment, 
Ze/ be your nerves not made of hardest iron. 
f What, you still persist? Now for it, then, You shall have 
zava : 4 : your fill of horrors. 
* s * * * 
1. Old Mr. Mummer has cen 5. Look here, Peter, I left my portman. ae 5. At the ottive Peter demands the In a dark and noisome cave, the damp and fungus-grown 
jum this moment returned a." Yessir [ phate gran Me rete ais Heles! goes. the Clerk “Why, you must bea | Walls of which betokened that it was situated beneath the bed of 
He calls %. Peter |" and fetch it away.” fucl,’ says Peter, ‘can't you read ariver which flowed sluggishly above, were assembled the Pirates 
coustry bbe cansy for yourself? It'sonit,tobesure!? | of the Ihames. his fearsome Band, known far and wide by 
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their lawless and bloodthirsty deeds, filled the hearts of peaceful citizens 
with terror, and a high price, in some cases five shillings, had been set 
upon the heads of the most notorious of its ringleaders. 

Just as the midnight hour chimed from the grey tower of Putney 
Church, a boat containing two figures, one rowing, the other gagged and 
bound, and thrust head first into a coal-sack, left the mid stream, and 
turned abruptly up a dark and narrow outlet, which formed the mouth 
ot what is known in those parts of Surrey as the River Wandle. 

A strange, wild-deserted spot is this, bat sparsely inhabited, and that 
by the poorest and most desperate inhabitants of the county. 

‘The entrance of the subterranean cave was only approachable at low 
tide ; but the man rowing seemed to know the spot well, and, tapping 
with his oar on an iron ring, whistled twice. A whistle within apprised 
him that he had not signalled in vain. ‘Then a gruff voice was heard, 
demanding, 

** Who goes there ?" 

“Skull and bones,” replied the boatman. 

** Dead or alive?" asked the voice. 

‘* Between the two." 

‘* And with regard to the boot-jack?" 

"*Swallowed." 

‘*Tis well. You may enter.” . 

These precautions were strictly necessary, for otherwise the minions of 
the law might have approached, and obtained entrance to the impreg- 
nable subterranean stronghold. F 

A rusty door grated on its hinges, and into the cavity beyond, the 
boatman, raising the body of his captive by the heels, dropped him and 
the sack into the pitchy darkness within. i 

A few moments were occupied by the captive in tumbling down two 
flights of stairs, and there the sack was jerked off, the gag and cords re- 
moved, and Blood-Stained Bill, and the Black Band of Midnight Marau- 
ders, stood face to face. 

With pardonable curiosity, the Dauntless Boy gazed around, and as 
he did so, recognized the most noted heroes of the day, whose portraits 
he had often seen in illustrated literature. Yes, there were Claude Duval, 
the dashing highwayman, and Jack Sheppard, the Fearless Fetter Shat- 
terer, Dick Turpin and Galloping Dick, Robin Hood, Captain Kidd, 
‘Tardy, the poisoner of the ocean, Sixteen String Jack, Harry Wainright, 
poor old Charley Peace, and Alexander Sloper. f 

‘* Swear," said poor old Charley Peace—"' swear that you will not di- 
vulge the deadly secret that weighs on the hearts of all present." 

‘*T swear,” said Bill. ‘* What is the secret?” 

**No matter," replied Charley. ‘* Now drain the bowl.” 


And thus s . he handed him— 
THE BOWL OF BLOOD! 
__{ Te be continued next week. ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. - | 
*.* Jn answer to numerous inquiries, the £5. 58, PRIZE is NO 
JOKE whatever, but Five REAL GOLDEN Guineas, which will 
he awarded to the sender of the best ‘KETTLE HoLpER.” If those 
Subscribers to the “ HaLr-Houipay” who have any doubts on the 
subject only knew how long it had taken ALLY to save the £5.58., 
they would not ask questions which they might know would natu- 
rally upset the equilibrium of the EMINENT LITTERATEUR. 


——a 
Mons, BLIcq ee does not know the exact distance 
between the Houses of Parli and the Tower of London. He will 
buy @ penny tape measure and let you know as soon as he possibly can. 

Puiz (Aberdeen).—Jfiss Sloper's love, and she sends her photo. The 
Soe Ge santo, ee suelo peer Sure Ss sey ’ ing, ; 

ALLY-LOO-YBAR (St. John’s College, Cambriage).—Portratts of Miss 
Sloper sent with love and kisses. McGooseley has been on the job so much 
lately we don't care to mention his namc ; if his behaviour had been 
better he certainly would have been on the ‘' Kettle Holder" Committee. 

J. E. a ee ee on the forehead means ; he 
generally goes for ips—or eng. : , 

Witte thenke see verse. If you don't say who t's by it might pass. 

ir gaa Sloper will certainly send her portrait if you give her 
your address. 

O & O. (Hastings).—ALLyY's kind regards, and the recipe for curing 
Isunions has done him good. Ile's been making coaakinadie Pilgrim's) 
L’rogress since he tried the remedy. 

E. J. B. (Bristol).—AMitss Sloper sends her photo. with fond love. ALLY 
time get ri spasms. are 'y things — spasms. 

Ixy's LitrLe BroTHER (Nottingham).—/Z/ Lord Bob ever ‘‘ cools off” 
ALLY will write to you, meantime he has sneaked one of his daughter's 
portraits, which he sends, wishing you a Merry Christmas. 

A. R. (Chalk Farm Road).—JMiss Sloper her portrait— Lord Bob 
doesn't mind tn the least. Papa's nose is as rosy as ever. 

Ep, HILLswortH (Colonial Bank Chambers).—Afiss Sloper sends her 
photo, She likes gloves any number of buttons, thank you, 

AN ENQUIRER (Walsall).— Your questions are very serious, and time 
must be taken to consider them. Kindly call at the Office some time next 
year, and we may be in. 

C. Brunton (Brighton).—Afany thanks. No room. 

AN OLD Pittits.— We made use of the word courteous, not discourteous. 

OswaLp F. (St. George’s Square).—You are quite right—the Japs do 


no: wear pig-tails, 
J. 8. B. (Balham).—Thanks, we are simply overcrowded with material, 
E. M. FrankHam (Little James Street).— You can have another if 
you wish it ; let us know, please. 


TO ADMIRERS OF ALLY SLOPER. 


PRIZE £5.5.0. PRIZE 


After numerous consultations with his family and friends, A. 
SLOPER has decided to offer the above amount (the entire profits since 
he started his ‘‘Hatr-Houmway”) as a PRIZE for the best 
KETTLE-HOLDER, worked in Berlin Wools, of the subject stated 
below, The Competition is open to both sexes, and there ts no limit 
as to age. An efficient committee of Judges has been formed, consisting 
of his Grace the DooK SNOOK, Lorp Bos, ¢he HON. BILLY, MRs, 
and Miss SLOPER, and the EMINENT himself. Jn addition to the 
amount £5 5s., the Successful Candidate will receive the ‘* SLOPER 
AWARD OF MERIT,” and be entitled to affix the letters ¥.O.S. to her 
or hisname. The KETTLE-HOLDERS must be sent in by February 
21st, accompanied by the as cut from the “* Hate-Houipay ” 
bearing date February 14, the name and address of the sender in 
full, and enclosing stamps for its return in case of rejection, The 
Successful Work being the only one retained. 

SUBJECT— 


ALLY GATHERING THISTLES IN A FLOWERY MEAD. 


Size—12 inches by 10 inches. 


All letters on the Subject and KETTLE-HOLDERS ¢0 de 
addressed to Miss SLOPER, 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


SOME say a dog (that friend of man) 
Is with much sense endow'd, 

But prove to them I quickly can 
They're in his praise too loud ; 

For, when in surly mood or whim, 
You thrash the canine elf, 

He'll, after you have hided him, 
Then go and hide himself. 


* 

It would appear that one solitary cabman has been wrongfully sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for only half running over a boy, 
Poor fellow! But what a pity it is a lot of other cabmen are not hanged 
outright for the way they persistently try to run over persons who 
actually have the audacity to go about the public’streets on foot, instead 
of taking a cab! 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 41.—‘* The Gentle Muffist.” 


To be left till called for 
Which, the letter or lassie? 


Direct from the 
Cnest(nuts). 


The Hair Apparen:, 
though not H.R.H., 
when a Boy. 


— Rt 
" habits put the 


Wee rou LLNY ME 
Five POUNDS? | 


= 


A KNOTTY POINT. 


a@r 


married gentleman of Mrs. Sloper’s acquaintance on being 
seed an coer day" What was the difference between a bride and a 


bridegroom ?" immediately replied, ‘‘ Why, one is given away and the 
other is_sold." “° 

\ (PRESUMABLY very) young gentleman writes to ALLY to know if 
on a him whether, when an engaged couple quarrel, and all 
** off,” it is customary in such cases to return the kisses ? 


2 
A CLEVER fellow has found out the reason why persons cannot sleep. 
It is because ‘' there is not accumulation in the organism of the products 
of oxydation, mainly that of carbolic acid, that ee 


thus ts the organism from excessive oxy: 

to manifest its normal functional activity throughout a suc- 
ceeding rhythmic period.” Sufferers from insomnia will now know how 
it all comes about, and act according ly. 


In acab I saw hideous Miss Mary to-day, 
Not a feature her plainness can ransom ; 


he 
is 


A TRULY shocking occurrence is : it is stated that the Lord 
oman tvaeel mgt Dieta reed pendemnan- prrebeh 

1 bi ble shopl s diate vicinity 5 
office have «Left-off clothes.” * 


Doctor (to Tailor, petulantly). No, sir ; I will not have it. 1'll return 
it on your hands. 

Tatlor (meekly). Ah! Doctor you ought to be a happy man. 

Doctor, Why? 

Tailor. Becausejyou never have any of your bad work thrown on 
your hands, “ 


eas yon tel ine the eek way ct weeing ie ees eee 
inquired Mrs, Smith the other . ‘Washing the hair!" re- 
peated Mrs. Brown (a dark brunette) with horror, ‘1 ‘t believe in it, 
ma’‘am ; I haven't washed my hair for years." ‘‘No wonder it's so 
black, then," answered Mrs, Smith. , They don't speak now. 


* 

‘THE other evening a friend met ALLY SLOPER wending his uncertain 
Ae Uae emt and after assisting him to rise from the gutter, where 
he had gracefully deposited himself, he said, ‘‘ What's the matter. ALLY ? 
What are you tumbling about so for?" ‘‘I'll tell you, oldsh man,” 
replied ALLY; ‘‘but don’tsh repeat it. I've shbeen drinking from a 
tumbler, and 1 sposh I musht have caught it.” 


° 
Some people are never satisfied—never contented—always ‘‘on the 
grumble,” r. Penbecker has no sons depending Laosigr eal 
sive education and putting out in the world. He has, however, half-a- 
dozen unmarried daughters. 
Mrs. P., looking round the family tea-table, declares proudly that, 
for ber part, she is quite content ; in her dear daughters she possesses 


se “Penhecker directly, in his sharp bui 
** Yes,” sa H 5 his way, ‘‘but we are not 
able to Ausbond them!” vidi f 

e 


atmosphere 
Turn to foul gas and explode. 
Aid me, then, science well, 


Some increase of rate meant, 
Few would be found to resist. 


‘THE ways of "‘ treating,” says A."SLOPER (one of the greatest living 
authorities on the subject), are many, very many—ranging, as they do, 
from the lowly two of gin cold to the lordly bottle of dry cham. ; but the 
style of ‘‘ treating" he most strongly objects to is—the being treated with 
contempt. ° 


particularly during ; are some 
permet ah cence (vert lng ler pollondingy ilps 
marriage ceremony. “‘Those whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.’ oe 
e 
A BARBER may pursue his avocation, still he must not be barber-ous. 
In other words, a barber is allowed to soap his customer as much as he 
likes, but he must not lather his wife. 


° 
‘* My revolver went off last evening, Tom, although it was not loaded. 
Phe aes goodness ! what caused that? The intense heat, I sup- 
‘No, I think it was the young man our servant is keeping com) 
with. I understand she had him in to supper, and as my peal is rand 
mounted, probably he thought it would make a pretty souvenir of a 
pleasant evening.” o 


A TRULY sad and shocking accident is reported from Dover. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith, a newly-married couple, but just started on their 
honeymoon trip, whilst sitting at an open window at the ‘‘ Lord Warden," 
fell out oe 

e 


SOLICIToORs, as everybody knows, are fond ot ‘‘crooked cases,” but 
why is it that barristers find it almost impossible to be straightforward ? 
—Why, because, don’t you see, they are always going on circuit, 

« 


THE teardrops stand upon her lashes brown, 
As tho’ they're loth to leave their crystal fountains, 
Then o'er her cheeks they chase each other down, 
Impetuous as the brooks the mountains, 
In vain they question—midst the pitying crowd 
Silent she sits, no cause for grief confessing ; 
Till, overborne with woe, she waileth loud, 
** There's too much mustard in the salad-dressing {" 
ee 


. 
‘*Mr. BosWELL,” thundered the Doctor, one evening, when bis fidus 
achates entered his room, ‘‘you are in a beastly state of ienicetinn tte 
oe repted pr, with the eo of virtuous indignation 
a man ly puts on accused the 
moderation, ‘‘ I'm perf'tly shober." =e — 
‘*Do not contradict me, sir!" exclaimed Johnson. ** Why, you can- 
not ae = ge es ie a ee 
ee ure you, shir,” answe: ll, endeavouring to balance 
himself by the aid of the back of a chair over which fe heck bowing 
like : Chinese eae Mit bag Aor one glash all th’ ev'ning." 
**You may only have had one sir," replied the Doctor, ‘ 
how often have you had it filed?” © seis 
effort of recollection was too much for him poor Bozzy col- 
lapsed and gave it up, ee ee o 
* 


Most girls who have the misfortune to be born plain tak 
are ac is, recat Vag apenas for the poor dears The 
est girl ever i » by the time sh seventy years 
of age, a pretty old one. eee ee uy 


* 
SLoper's LAst.—What is the difference be 
—Oac'la'n starp thing, the other @ uhiens arazor and Iky Mo 
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MISS SLOPER AT THE SHOWS. 
—— 


I'm not at present engaged at the Friv. After what the manager 
said about our ‘‘qualifications " ma doesn’t think it quite pres lend 
This has been a sad blow to poor pa, who, not having any further 


Brains of no Consequence. 


excuse for borrowing half-crowns at the stage-door, or round the corner 
at the Bar, is thrown back upon his literary ventures for a subsistence. 

The manager says that for an actress physical beauty isa sine qua non, 
and that brains are of ‘‘ no consequence, none whatever.” 

My opinion is ditto, but ma has taken a serious view of things 
since they have made her drum-major in the Salvation Army. 

“* An old Puritan” sends the Pa// Mall the following letter :— 

** Will you allow me to thank Mr. Burnand for his paper on the thea- 
trical fession in the Fortnightly Review? It eappue on the highest 
authority the confirmation I have been seeking for my refusal never to set 
foot within a playhouse. For what does this able and accomplished 
dramatist tell us concerning the effect of the stage as a profession upon 
women who become actresses? He asserts, as I understand him, that 
unless a girl is bred and born on the boards, and is, so to speak, seasoned 
against the moral malaria of the theatre, as Jews became proof against 
the malaria of the Ghetto, she cannot take to the stage without being 
demoralised. In other words, Mr. Burnand tells English mothers that 
unless they wish their daughters to lose their modesty, if not their virtue, 
they must not allow them to become actresses. That is my old Puritanic 
view, and I therefore never go to the play to purchase a pleasure at the 
price of female dishonour.” 

Funny sort of seem to take in the Pall A/all. 

However, if espearian revival comes off at Lane, 
Charley has promised me that I am to be the Juliet to his brother Gus's 
Romeo, 


By-the-way, speaking of Drury Lane, I was there the other night, 
pail dens old Harry Payne is funnier than ever. , 
Shak seems to be getting all the author's fees just now. It 


leases the managers to play him, and though it doesn't amuse the 
Faience a bit, what's that mareer? Mrs, Kendal has ‘‘got'em on” 
now, and looks only middling well in them ; but perhaps that's the fault 
of the young man who did the pictures the costumier followed. The 
St. James's used to be a theatre where you were sure of finding interest- 
ing Ung well acted. 

‘The new piece at the Prince's, everybody says, is dreadfully French, 
and all about a husband who deceives his wife. I understand a lot of 
people book places in advance just out of curiosity. Such dreadfulness 
is purely a and, though naturally disapproving, it still amuses 
good, proper English people to look on it as a strange Cestig G 

The four-legged Blondin at Covent Garden is the biggest thing in the 
equine line ever yet seen. It is one 
of the handsomest and most docile 
horses ever seen; he is so gentle 
that he might be led by a silken 
string, and he goes through his 
special formance, which is 
wonderful, and, we might add, 
singularly impressive, with an ease 
and grace that bespeaks very high 
breeding. The rope across which 
this Blondin horse walks is about 
twenty feet above the arena, and is 
not more than nine inches in width. 
Mr. Holland's speech, introducing 
the gee-gee, is a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. I kissed him 
the moment he came off. I couldn't 
help it. N.B—I mean I kissed 
Blondin. William might have been vexed. 

Everybody ought to go to the Britannia and see Chi 
brated ite-eyed Kaffir, in the pantomime of King 
simply immense. Tom Lovell, as clown, is most awtully funny. 
business with the masher who sings 

“ Every morning at half-past eight 
I hear them knocking at the garden gate.’ 
s perfectly screaming. ——— 
PROVERBS REFUTED. 
“SET A THIEF TO CATCH A THIEF.” 


SET a thief to catch a thief— 
He would be a fool 

Who should act on this belief, 
Making it his rule. 

One thief at a time, you know, 
Is enough for choice‘ 

Should a second for you go, 
Less cause to rejoice. 

Thief the first has stol’n your watch, 
“* P’lice !" you cry in vain ; 

Comes the second, first to catch— 
Catches—yes, your chain ! 

Bear the proverb well in mind, 
It is or naught ; 

And I rather think you'll find 
You're the party caught ! 


in, the cele- 
‘ooko, He is 
His 


PETER'S PA. 

«© WHAT a beast of an east wind!" cried the youthful son and heir of 
Snooks, of Stockwell, as he was peregrinating with his pa along the 
Stockwell high-road. 

‘*Do you not know, my boy,” said Peter's severely, ‘the famous 
proverb which inculcates the precept that ‘‘Tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good '?" , 

Just about then a contiguous chimney-pot came down, knocking 
Peter's pa's own chimney-pot into a cocked hat. 

«Yes, pa, dear,” Peter, winking steadily at a pretty but palpi- 
tating young lady, whose head was also nearly cracked by the broken 
tile, how true, how very true, is that proverb! For surely, surely ¢his 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” ‘The pretty young lady 
laughed. Peter's pa did not. 


UGLY STORIES. 


— 


No. 40.—JENNY DIVER, THE DARING PICK- 
POCKET 


Jenny Diver, the Daring Pickpocket, was the daughter of poor 
parents in the north of Ireland. Soon after she arrived at her fifteenth 
year, a young Irishman made strong pretensions of love to her. She 
promised to marry him on condition of his taking her to London ; he 
accepted her proposal, and took a passage to Liverpool. In order, 
however, to enable him to undertake the journey, he robbed his master 
of a gold watch and eighty guineas, and then joined his intended wife 
on board ship. Arrived at Liverpool, they were on the point of starting 
to London by waggon, when the bridegroom was seized by a messenger, 
despatched in search of him from Ireland, and conveyed before the 
mayor, whither his companion accompanied him. He there confessed 
the crime of which he had been guilty, but did not implicate Jenny, and 
she, in pea meg was permitted to take her departure for London, 
as ten in her pocket, which she had recently received from 

Upon her arrival in London, Jenny Diver contracted an acquaintance 
with one of her countrywomen, named Anne Murphy, by whom she 
was invited to a lodging in Long Acre. Murphy soon fatroduiced her to 
a number of men and women, assembled in a club, near St. Giles's, who 
gained their living Py ane off women's pockets, and stealing watches, 
etc., from men in avenues of the theatres, and at other places of 

ublic resort. They promptly elected Jenny a member of their society. 
She became at once enthusiastic, and devoted her entire time in qualify- 
ing herself for an expert thief, and, by attending to the instructions of 
experienced practitioners, in a short tlme became distinguished as the 
most ingenious and successful adventurer of the whole gang. 

Accompanied by one of her female accomplices, Jenny frequently 
attended a place of worship in the Old Jewry. On one occasion, 
observing a young gentleman with a diamond ring on his finger, she 
held out her hand, which he kindly received in order to assist her, and 
contrived to get possession of the ring without the knowledge of the 
owner. A short time after this exploit she procured a pair of false 
hands and arms, and, concealing her real ones under her clothes, 
repaired on a Sunday evening to the place of worship above mentioned, 
one of the gang going before to procure a seat for her among the 
genteeler part of the congregation, and another attending in the character 
of a footman. [eny, being seated between two elder'y ladies, each of 
whom had a gold watch by her side, conducted herselt with great seem- 
ing devotion; but, the service being nearly concluded, she seized the 
bs vangreny| when the ladies were standing up, of stealing their watches, 
which she delivered to an accomplice in an adjoining pew. The ladies 
discovered their loss, and a violent clamour ensued. One of the parties 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My watch must have ben taken either by the devil or ‘haf 
woman !" on which the other said, ‘‘ I can vindicate ¢ha¢ woman, as her 
hands have not been removed from her lap during the whole time of her 
being in the 1" Finding that another service weu'd t7ke place later 
on, Jenny adjourned to an adjacent hotel, and, having entirely changed 
her dress, she returned to the meeting and picked a gentleman's pocket 
ofa watch, with which she escaped unsuspected. The thieves 
valued the booty obtained that evening at ninety guineas, 

Being so successful, Jenny assumed the airs of a duchess, and, attended 
by an accomplice as a footman, went one day towards St. James's Park 
on a day when the king was going to the House of Lords; and there 
being a great number of persons between the park and Spring Gardens, 
she purposely slipped down, and was instantly surrounded by many of 
both sexes, who were emulous to afford her assistance; but, affecting to 
be in violent , She intimated to them that she was desirous of 
remaining on the ground till she should be somewhat recovered, As 
she expected, the crowd increased, and her pretended footman, and a 
female accomplice, were so industrious as to obtain two diamond gold- 
buckles, a gold watch, a gold snuff-box, and two purses, con 


upwards of forty guineas, 
enny, wishing for change of air, sought it in Bristol. She combined 
pusness with e, though, and relieved a west countryman of a 
un pounds, 

Shortly after her return to the metropolis, as Jenny and an accomplice 
in the character of a footman were walking through Change Alley, she 
managed to pick a gentleman's pocket of a bank-note for two hundred 
pounds, for which she received one hundred and thirty from a Jew, with 
whom the gang had extensive connections, 

Jenny now hired a real footman, and her favourite assumed the 
appearance of a gentleman ; and she hired lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, that they might conveniently attend the 
theatres, She dressed herself in an elegant manner, and went to the 
theatres regularly. Once, during a performance, she attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a young gentleman of fortune from Yorkshire, who 
declared, in the most passionate terms, that she had made an absolute 
conquest, and earnestly solicited that he might be itted to pay his 
addresses to her. She at first refused to comply with his request, but at 
length yielded to his entreaties, and he accompanied her to her door in 
a hackney-coach, and quitted her only on her promising to allow him to 
call on a future evening. The night of appointment being arrived, two 
of the gang were equipped in elegant liveries, and Anne Murphy 
ap as waiting-maid. ‘The gentleman soon made his appearance, 
having a gold-headed cane in his hand, a sword by his side with a gold 
hilt, and wearing a gold watch and a diamond ring. Being introduced 
to Jenny's boudoir, he was soon deprived of his ring ; and he had not 
flirted with the lady many minutes before the lady's maid knocked at the 
door, exclaiming that Miss Jenny's father had suddenly returned. Jenny 
affected to be labouring under the most violent agitation, and ged 
that the gentleman would change a portion of his attire for that of one 
of the servants, saying that when he had done so, she would return and 
convey his ee into the other room, so that if her father came upstairs, 
nothing would appear to awaken his suspicion. The gull acquiesced, 
and the clothes being removed, a short consultation was held among the 
thieves, the result of which was that they immediately decamped, carry- 
ing their booty with them, which was worth a hundred guineas, 

Within a few weeks of this affair, Jenny was apprehended on a charge 
of picking a gentleman's pocket, tor which she was sentenced to be 
transported to America. 

fore being sent off she remained nearly four months in Newgate, 
during which time she employed a considerable sum in the purchase of 
stolen effects ; and when she went on board the transport vessel, she 
shipped a quantity of goods nearly sufficient to load a waggon. The 
property she possessed ensured her great respect, and every possible 


in Virginia, she disposed of her goods, and for some time lived in great 
splen: and elegance. Impecuniosity and restlessness, however, in- 
duced her to return secretly to England. 

Jenny now travelled through various parts of the country, and com- 
mitted Leecruecabls depredations on the public ; but during a hasty visit 
to the metropolis, being detected in picking a gentleman's pocket on 
London Bridge, she was taken before a magistrate, to whom she declared 
that her name was Jane Webb, and by that appellation she was com- 
mitted to Newgate. 

The record of her former conviction, however, was not produced in 
court, and therefore she was arraigned for privately stealing only, and 
the jury pronounced her guilty. The property being valued at less than 
one shilling, she was sentenced to transportation. 

Twelve months had not escaped hefore Jenny returned from exile a 
second time; and on her arrival in London, she renewed her former 
practices, and was seized in the act of picking a lady's pocket near Wal- 
brook. She was examined the next day by the Lord Mayor, who com- 
mitted her to Newgate for trial. 

At the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey, she was tried on an indict- 
ment charging her with stealing the sum of thirteen shillings and six- 
pence is and a verdict of guilty having been brought in, she was sentenced 
to death. 

After conviction she employed a great part of her time in devotion. 
On the day preceeding that of her execution, she sent for the woman 
who nursed her child, which was then about three years old, and saying 
that there was a person who would pay for it maintenance, she earnestly 
entreated that it might be carefully instructed in the duties of religion. 
On the following morning she appeared to be in a serene state of mind. 
She was conveyed to Tyburn in a mourning-coach, being attended by a 
clergyman, to whom she declared her firm ef in the principles of the 
Protestant Church. Her remains were, at her own desire, buried in St. 
Pancras Churchvard. 
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don't catch me that way—no 
sample ; that's my way of doing 
says, and if I like ‘em I'll take ‘em.” 


convenience and accommodation during the vovage ; and on her arrival [| 


THE TALE OF A TIE. 


—-— 


“THEN you really think she'll suit me?" said old Scruby, without 
looking up from his ledger, and jotting down certain figures on his 
blotting-paper as he spoke. 

**Toa T, my dear friend—to a T,” answered old Gruby, rubbing his 
hands together. ‘‘ It really is time you were married.” 

“*Oh, the marriage is easy enough," muttered the man of business, 
**the time's just the 
thing that's want- 
ing. I've been 
thinking of it these 
last forty years, but 
one can't lose a 
bargain togocourt- 
ing you know.” 

**Don't trouble 
about the courting 
—I'l doall that for 
you, "said generous 


(ama | 


ter, you see—only 
say the word and 
I'll arrange it all. 
You need never so 
much as see her till 
you meet at the 
church door." 
**No, no, no, 
Gruby,” said 
Sernby wagging 
his head, ‘you 
g 2 pig in a poke—I'll only buy by 
ness, Send the goods round, | 


** But my dear friend—consider Jemima Jane's delicate susceptibilities 
would be shocked were she to be sent here to your warehouse like a—like 
a i are of sugar, or—or—a bale of cotton." 

“If 1 can’t see her it's all off—no palming damaged goods on 
me." = 

“See her—why of course, nothing can be easier. She's gone to the 
Chrysanthemum Show this afternoon—come up with me and I'll intro- 
be aot hat ? old Scrub 

“« Chrys——what ?" cried s » SNatching up a r. ‘Don't 
see ‘em quoted—no good—won't meddle with ‘ema Viewed daa ? Baht 
Do I look like flower shows?" and he resumed his pen and added up 
another column of figures. 

‘* My Jemima Jane is——" 

“Yes, yes—girl's in the market. If I like her, and she'll accept—that 
is, give me her acceptance at thirty days, I'll—that is, I must see her first 
you know. Plague take it! why do you bother me while I'm making 
out this account ?” 

“*Come up to a quiet dinner at six?’ 

‘*No time.” 

‘«Meet us at the theatre in the evening?” 

“Too busy.” 

“«Then, in the name of goodness, what 
will do?” 

“‘l'll—wait a bit—yes I'll—six and 
eights twemy-fve, und forty fom’ Sey 
eight’s twenty-five, lorty- 's 
nine—I'll tell you what I'll do. Day after 
to-morrow's Boodle’s funeral—I've got to 
go—worse luck—he'’s made me executor 
and left me twenty thousand pounds—yes, 
I shall have to lose half a day—it's in the 
will that I must attend his funeral.” 

“Well?” 

** Well, send your Jemima Jane to the 
cemetery—I'll see her there, and if she 
agrees with invoice I'll take her—I can't 
say fairer, and she can ride back with me 
in the mourning coach." 

“+ But—er—won't that be rather—rather 
indecorous ?" 

“Can't help it ; I haven't another spare 
moment for a month.” 

** Well, if it really must be so, I—I''ll tell ber.’ 

«That's it, but don’t you come—two's company, you know ; send 
the girl by herself.” 

‘«But she won't know you; she'll never be able to distinguish you 
from the other mourners.” 


Old Scruby. 


Old Gruby. 


“1 l-yes, that'll do—I'll wear a red tie." 

‘* A red tie—and at a funeral !" 

“* Yes, she can’t mistake me then." 

“©No—no," answered old Gruby, meditatively rubbing his chin; 
“she won't easily mistake you. <A red tie—at a funeral? No—im- 
possible." 

**Confound it, sir, mayn't I wear what I please? Didn't Boodle dis- 
inherit his nephew for me, and hasn't he made me executor and resi- 
duary legatee? I'll wear what I think fit—I'll go in a soldier's tunic if 
1 choose. Come now—Friday at the cemetery—that's fixed, ain't 
it?" 

“‘T'll speak to Jemima Jane.” 

“Do. Tell her to look out for a—ahem—pleasant-looking middle- 
aged gentleman in a red tie.” 

s 


* * s s * 


On the Friday old Scruby went to the funeral and wore the red tie, as 
agreed, but Jemima Jane did not 

keep the appointment. 
“One and tuppence ha’p'ny 
wasted,” he exclaimed in disgust, 
as he took of the brilliant adorn- 


ment on his return home. ‘1 
wonder what they'd allow me for it 
if 1 took it back.” 


° s . 

“Mr Scruby,” said the white- 
haired solicitor, ‘‘I suppose you 
are aware that you have forfeited 
the legacy left you by your old 
friend Boodle." 

Scruby stared aghast. 

«Whatever do you mean?” 

‘There was a condition attached 
to the bequest.” 

“That I should attend 
funeral. Well—I went.” 

“You did. Now allow me to 
read you this lit@ extract from 
the will, After disinheriting his 
nephew and leaving you his for- 
tune, the testator adds : ‘ Provided 
that the said Driver Scruby shall, 
on the day of my funeral, tear 
himself away from his dearly-loved 
day-book and ledger, and follow my coffin to the place of intermeot 
suitably attired ia the customary mourning.’ Mr. Scruby, you were a 


the 


The white-haired Solicitor. 


red tie. 
«1 did—I did," groaned Scruby. 
P ‘ae red tie is not comer! moureise, Mr oe 
ighting—you haven't a leg to stand upon, = (*vod day.” 
Bootle junior—the disinherited nephew—rejoiced ; and old Scruly 
took to drink. 


It's no vse 


—— 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, February 7, 1806. 


s r - _ 
Mr. E Burne-Jones’s “ King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid,” showing that swarthy monarch making his vows 


of love to her on his own crown. 


SS 
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‘A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 

Mrs. Alderman Dobbin (apropos of the Private Theatricals she is getting up.) 
Yes, we ‘ave arranged the Denoomong quite satisfactory, Sir'Arry. All you ‘ave 
got to do is to Fall in love with my Horgusta ‘ere, and Marry ‘er. and Settte Down 
with ‘er and ‘er—‘er Mother—that’s Me, you know—and live in Camden Town, and 
be ‘appy ever afterwards. 


APE-PARTMENTS TO LET! 
Disgusted Uncle (to young Nutcracker, who never can heepa situation anywhere.) 
T'll tell you what it is, my Boy. I fancy I know just the Thing for you. to 
Fat, and Nothing to do! You've heard the Chimpanzee’s dead at the Zoo.? Well, 
I don't think they've got anything yet in his place. 


A Snadow Dance. 


[BILL «FARE 
‘ an — -2 
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METAMORPHOSES, BY A MANIAC. 
This, illustration, which is not intended for the amusement of serious and sensible Subscribers, represents the Awful End of a Young Man, who stretched himself so long 
over difficult strokes, that the Marker, coming to Icok for him at the end of the game, took him for a Cue, and chalked him. 
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THE AWAKENING OF IPHIGENIA. 
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RATHER SERIOUS FOR TODDLEBOV. 


_ Toddichay (to himself.) What's the Proper Thing to do now, I wonder, in acase o1 this = 
kind—get off and open the Gate, or turn round and go back the other way ? A STRAIGHT TIP. 


“HAPPY THOUGHT,” 


Cynic. Just to think, too, that in ten years’ time, these little Creatures will 


be Marriageable Girls, and that they'll look upon you, then, as nothing more 
than an uninteresting old Fogey. Sweet sight, though, ain't it? 


—> 


a 


Saturday, February 7, 1886.) ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. ‘s 
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ANY BEEBE) DAY RECN BAA EE CEN} A SLOPER IN SOCIETY 

. aa ‘ TMIRT pon- nf It having been suggested to A. Sorer that more Sketches from High Life would be advisable in his ‘‘ Ha: v-Hotipay,” he had himself generally renovated, and went 
——s forth to take notes, having previously provided himself with a Sixpenny Guide to Ball-room HF tiquette 


Me ah 
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FROM PILLAR TO POST. (With the lash to follow.) 


_ 


oe = ; pn —— see = = 
= Dont i TAKEN OTIC: 1. The Sixpenny Guide said you vught to \uy gloves— iste, not straw colour or 2. The Guide said you ought to leave your hat downstairs. was afraid nis 
CF CM J 2RRY T WEY DONT lavender. Storer's were white—they were both left-handed, that was all. would get mixed up with the others, and he should never get it again. 


KNW NOBETTER! f—— =~ 7 TWIQRIAY _! ~ 
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| 
WHITECHAPEL v. HOUNDSDITCH. Got 'em all on. 
endl hats bested Z | 


° nN oe) = 
| a The ero i & o & : 
h tat { y ‘ ey ti 
| 3. The Guide said that you should never forget an engagement—it is offence 
that does not admit of excuse. The four young ladies Storer has asked to 
dance the same dance with him, are waiting anxiously. Where's Storer? 
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taking a subsequent opportunity to secure your own refreshment. Just so! ! 
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‘Certainly, Blinks,” said Mr. Dimple; ‘‘ you see, I place this | 
modern coin and button on the ground. ‘Ihe worms will cover them | 
in time by their casts, and they will be found hundreds of yearshence | 
by our descendants.” ‘ Lor’ bless me!” said the astonished Blinks. 
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5. The Guide Book did not say anything about not taking away a scrap or two, $ r r 
| if you weren't peckish enough at the time. The page boy split on Storrr, one glass of champagne, and it also behoves gentlemen to be careful in this respect, 
2. Lack of It. |__though, and the master of the house said a good deal about it. 
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| 4 The fair one removed her mask and disclosed the features of 
Maria! ''* *°—A tract from anew Novel, 
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IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


A Love Sone, oF course? SowerHinc Pretry—Parurric—Porticat 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


Ss <; 
_ = Very much so, Just listen:—" Old Brown's daughter's a r sort of girl, 
OUR BOYS—ENGLAND'S BULWARKS Bieta if lect rurmarey abl Reown's e1r 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 
—_+— 
IT is not nice to say anything critical about the members of any 
rofession, The 


Pp 

Editor of Punch 
lately criticised the 
‘social status’ of 


y 
“gentlemen's 
stories,” Mr. 
Toole ‘‘emphati- 
+ cally denies the 
re an — 

r, Burnan 
about the eo 
: language used y 
<—» actors." Probably, 
or, rather, cer- 
tainly, actors use 
- just the same lan- 


z=. men eq 
breeding and edu- 

cation; doubt 
their converse is 
neither better nor 
worse than that of 
a common room, 
or any other place 
where men ‘‘ swop 
stories,” as the 

+" Americans say. 
Miss SLOPER understands that among the working female community 
of Paris there are 1,027 who earn their living as ballet dancers of the 
Oo receiving wages varying from £45 to £115 perannum. Besides 
this, the administration furnishes the ladies with every requisite, except 
cold cream and prep: chalk. The annual sum paid for and to the 
ladies of the ballet is considered to amount to £170,000, to which, 
indeed. the administration could not be expected to add the money needed 
for tons of cold cream and prepared chalk. The training is hard work, 
which severely strains both master and pupil, whose ideas of life are often 
so vastly different, as to make it a difficult matter for them to understand 
each . ‘*Put yourself into the place of the person you re} it,” 
says the professor to his pupil. ‘‘ If you were suddenly abandoned by 
the man you were madly in love with, what would you do?" =‘ Find 
another, to be sure,” replied without hesitation the danseuse. Tootsie 
Sloper and ‘Lord Bob both agree that the French are not——Well, there! 

e 


A ‘Dorset Rector” wants to’ see yachts taxed. Does he? A, 
SLopgR thinks a ‘‘ Dorset Rector "ought to know butter. 


2 

Last year over a million and a half of cats were killed or their skins, 
which have become valuable 
as fur lining. The industry 
of cat skin collecting is an 
industry of very recent growth. 
If within so short a space of 
time the casual destruction for 
their hide of a few stray cats 
has assumed the respectable 
dimensions of a solid traffic, 
estimated in round numbers 
at hundreds of thousands of 
skins, what will it be a decade 
hence? About the superiority 
of cats’ skins, in one way or 
another, over those of a rat, 
rabbit, or squirrel, there is no 
uestion. ‘The cost of pro- 
uction, too, cannot be called 
excessive, seeing that each 
skin is stolen, and the whole 
origieal outlay is one stout 
stick for despatching puss 
and a sack to carry her home in, while the total working expenses are 
the wear and tear of shoe leather in tramping the streets for prey, and a 
very casual penalty for such as are detected in the act. This only ac- 
counts for the skins. Where do the bodies go? This is a pretty little 

story, and wants looking into badly. a 


* 

SWORD-SWALLOWING, according to Lord Bob, like many other feats 
of dexterity and strength, is not unattended by dangers of its own. The 
other day a man, described as a conjuror, was performing in the classic 
neighbourhood of Leather Lane, High Holborn. At the conclusion of 
the exhibition he withdrew to an adjacent public house, where he kindly 
undertook to show how easy a thing it is to swallow a sword. On the 
present occasion, however, things went wrong, for he was suddenly seized 
with violent haemorrhage and intense pain ; and within two or three days 
he died in the Newington Infirmary. The medical superintendent of 
that Institution applied to the coroner for permission to hold a post- 
mortem, on the ground that the case is a ‘‘curious" one, There is really 
nothing curious about it. The swallowing of a sword—that is to say, the 
thrusting of a sword down the throat up to its hilt—may be a piece of 
legerdemain, depending for its success upon an optical illusion or a trick 
sword. On the other hand, it may be an actual performance with a real 
swore. If so, it is a performance of a very disgusting and most useless 
char.cter, oe 
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, ORINK & } : 
Ry ue London_ beg: 


pelled to go to 
a casual ward, 
They are 
mostly poor 
country folk 
‘ seeking work 
in London as 
’ a last resource, 
if haply they 
might find it 
The cost of 
giving these 


during the 
winter months, 
instead of cold 
water, would not send up our rates in a manner that need alarm our 
ratepayers, + 

THE Saturday matinee at the Royal, Miss Sloper (hears from the 
Honble. Billy), still proves a ‘‘ hit" in every sense of the word. Amongst 
the leading attractions provided by Mr. Purkiss, are the astounding 
ventriloquism of Lieutenant Cole, Professor Wingfield's troupe of trained 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


dogs, Fred Albert's extempore songs, and Macdermott's great topical 
ditties. See eee wrt vccosomnsed by Nely Foot, more 
full of fun and dash than ever ; the Sisters Richmond, always tastefully 
dressed, and vreorigs | dancing ; charming Bessie Belwood ; 
and vivacious Annie Mil who, according to the Honble. Billy, ap- 
pears to have put on a certain Plumpishness of late, 


A convict in jail, writing toa friend, says :—''I can assure you I find 
it_ more comfortable 


than I expected. I. 
often think lam better , 


room to suspect the ~~» . 

prisoner in question 

was not exceptionally s 

happy. The medical a 

ofticer Chatham 4 

sls oh tee pervs or ‘9 

t two ‘ a 
who actually placed ‘| 


the one case,” he adds, 
“the hand and a por- 
tion of the forearm 
had to be removed, 
and in the other it 
was found necessary to amputate all the fingers. 


egl-0-4 2 a 


—— 
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A LApy friend of Miss Sloper writes to her thusly, ‘‘ The most abnor- 
mally modest girl I ever heard of came to town a few days ago, I was 
in her bed-room. Some handsome flowers that I had previously seen 
there were ‘* Did you send them out for fear that, as some say, 
they might have a bad effect on health while you sleep?” ‘*Oh, no, 
my dear,” she murmured. ‘' y was my hobby at school, and I 
became familiar with the fact that there are a in plants—males 
and females in every species, don’t you know? , I found on exami- 
nation that the flowers in this room was masculine, and they didn't seem 
quite proper in a lady's chamber, Really, I couldn't undress comfortably, 
nor sleep in peace." oe 


Miss SLOPER reads in the IVar Cry that some of the lasses attached 
to Miss E. M. Booth's Staff at the Women's Training Home, went the 
other day to Ealing, to sell War Crys, They purposely placed them- 
selves in the middle of a wide open third-class carriage ; rose up and had 
a proper meeting. At first the congregation listened with scorn, which 

ed into bitterness as the truth went home, and guilty consciences 
stood convicted before the truth. Then the tide of feeling turned, and 
attention was paid to the good news, and when the lasses left the car- 
riage, the devil had been defeated. , 


SPEAKING of the untimely and ‘deeply regretted death of Colonel 
Burnaby, udy 


erie is impossible 
“Ie im: 
that the news of a 


joy. But there 
these heroes fell— 
as, could they have 
fixed their fate, they 
doubtless would 
without hesitation 
have chosen—they 
fell facing their 
country's foes, with 
the fierce light of 
battle in their eyes, and unquenchable courage in their loyal English 
hearts." * 


A DUEL fi t with bowie knives on the top of a train running at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour is certainly a sensational occurrence. 
Such an encounter, however, took place lately in America. A quarrel 
arose between two railway servants over some trivial matter, and it was 
determined to fight a duel on the roof of the train with the knives, with 
which both men were provided. The combatants accordingly, climbed 
to the top of the car, the other emf/oyés of the train gathering around them 
to witness the deadly conflict. They were terribly in earnest, it appears, 
and as the train whirled along they rushed on each other, slashing right 
and left through the thick wearing apparel until blood ran freely. It was 
to be a combat to the death, and though the two men were soon covered 
with wounds, neither would give in ; so the terrific fight continued until 
warning that the train was nearing a low bridge was given. Principals 
in, and spectators of the duel then threw themselves flat on the roof of 
the car ; instantly the bridge was passed the principals were on their 
feet, and fighting afresh with the ferocity of tigers. At length, however, 
the lookers-on, not desiring to be witnesses of murder, put an end to fur- 
ther hostilities. Both the men were frightfully cut about, and are now 
lying in hospital in an extremely critical condition, the state of one of them 
being so alarming that his recovery, is considered impossible, 


* 

ELLEN TERRY is quite restored to her customary health and spirits. 
Pittsburg went quite mad over her. The astern Bulletin of that city 
says :—‘‘ Here is Eilen Terry's charm. She is genuine. She is devoid 
of airs, without affectation, alwavs animated and sincerely responsive, 
sympathetic, and appreciative of regard.” 

e 


“T po love dress!" exclaimed a young person in the Green Room of 
the Frivolity. ‘‘Then I should have thought you would_wear more of 
it,” resorted the Duke Snook, who happened to be present. John, who 
was listening, walked away. 1 ‘ 


WE chop this astonishing bit out of a weekly :—‘* A CANINE WITNESS. 
—Morris O'Donoughue was brought os 

up to be dealt with as an incorrigible 
rogue and vagabond. It was proved 
that the prisoner had been con- 
victed between sixty and seventy 
times. The Assistant Judge (to 
prisoner): Have you anything to 
say, or any witnesses to call? The 
Prisoner: Yes, yer honour. I'd like 
yer honour to calla dog. The Assis- 
tant Judge: What? Calla what? 
Prisoner: A dog, yer honour, is my 
witness, The Assistant Judge: 
Twelve months’ hard labour.” 
Something wrong here, surely. 
Where's the dog's tale? They didnot pay him the respect shown to 
the Charing Cross Dog, 


THE officials in charge of the cloak room of the Victoria Station of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, on the evening of the 
dynamite outrages, had their attention drawn to a box, owing to the smell 
proceeding from it, and upon forcing it open they were horrified to find 
that it contained the dead body of a male child, wrapped up in a news- 
paper, and dressed in a white linen night dress and a napkin, 


(Saturday, February 7, 1885. 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CaLenpar ror THE Weex just ENDED, 
—— 
ebruary, 1814.—An eruption of the Volcano of Albay, in 
cad one of the Philippine Isles, this day, dest five towns, and 
1,200 persons, “one erent he omg that all things in 
oblivion are two; deluges eart! 

rst February, 1811.—The Inchcape, or Bell Rock Lighthouse, was 
first lighted on this day. When Sir Walter Scott visited it in 1815, he 
wrote in the album kept there the following lines :— 

PHAROS LOQUITOR. 
“ Far on the bosom of the ceep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep : 
A ruddy gem of changefal light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of Night ; 
‘The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
And scorns to strike his tim'rous sail." 

Oe eae a ee Ow eieer of mage per tr oBcad t- 
ing. In his old age he became a tl \° 

rs, and on sent to graze on the Island of inclieitne where he 

died in 1813, In the museum of the Royal Coes Surgeons 
(Edinboro’) the skeleton of the Bed Rock horse may still be seen. 

gnd Feb 1812.—On this day an alligator was shot 

chemi by an officer of the 67th, which was 

twenty-nine feet in th, and seven in circumference. In the stomach 

were found several -digested human limbs, the heads of two 

children, and more than twenty stones—probably swallowed in order to 

assist — 

and February, 1799.—As Elizabeth Woodcock, of Impington, was 
this day returning bome from Cambridge market, she lost her way, 
through the inclemency of the weather, and being overwhelmed in a 
snow drift, remained in that deplorable situation for nearly eight days 
and nights, but was at last discovered alive, and survived her confine- 
ment several months, Ignazio Seek pele of 
sity of Turin, published an account of three women who were buried 

y-seven days in the ruins of a stable, by a heavy fall of snow from 
the mountains, at the village of Bergemolletto, in Piedmont. This 
event occurred March roth, 1755. 

Srd February, 1794.—Sixteen were crushed to death in 
attempting to cecal ee oe «The speed Theatre in the Hay- 
market,” in which the Drury ie Company t! lormed. Amongst 
the dead were two of the heralds. The site of ot Little Theatre," 
which was pulled down in 1820, was afterwards occupied by the ‘* Café 
de Europe.” Ina work published in 1808 it was made a subject of 
complaint that there were only two theatres, whereas London, in the 
reign of Elizabeth and James I., the golden age of the English drama, 
was not a tenth part of its then size, and yet, nevertheless, it contained 
seventeen theatres. 

gtd February, 1761.—Richard Nash, tbe ‘‘ King of Bath,” as he was 
usually called, died in hts 88th year, at Bath. He was buried at the 
expense of the Corporation in the Abbey Church of Bath with much 

le and solemnity. A bust, with a Latin inscription, is erected to 
is mi :—‘* Richard Nash was, equally with George 1V., King of 
England, illustrious by courtesy. His Majesty of Bath, with all his 
weaknesses and follies, was, however, a far more man than 
his Majesty of Britain.” In what was then known as ‘ Wiltshire's 
Ball-room, Bath," a statue, life size, of Beau Nash was placed between 
the busts of Newton and Pope. Lord Chesterfield wrote :— 
‘The statue placed these busts between 
Gives to my satire H 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
And folly at full length.” 


4th February, 1625 Hesiod, is 
fe and for the of yes day 
auspicious for marriage for the reparation of ships, but iad 


I had rather the latter should be wanting than the first; the one is 
lot, but the other the ballast of the ship, which should carry us to the 
of ahappy life. If you light upon a shrew, I wish you may 
have the same measure of patience that Socrates and Stroud, our West- 
minster cook, had. I remember a French proverb : 


*¢¢ La maison est mis¢rable et méchante, 
Oi la poule plus haut que le cog chante.’ 


«But though silence be the dumb orator of beauty and the best orna- 
ment of a woman, yet a phlegmatic dull wife is disagreeable and 
fastidious." 
“ Marry or not—say, how shall I end it? 
Marry or not —you'll be sure to repent it.” 


4th February, 1848.—A private in the Coldstream Guards, was this 
day shot in pate Walk, by Annette Myers, a young Frenchwoman, 
excited to the deed through jealousy. She was , found guilty, and 
sentenced to be executed, but ultimately respited. 


will be about £3,000. On a side table in the tub was a china bowl on a 
mahogany stand on wheels, which contained 27} gallons of punch." 

sth February, 1751.—On this day the coffin and remains of a farmer 
of Stevenage, Hertfordshire, were interred. He had died on the 1st of 
February, 1721, and bequeathed his estate, worth £400 a year, to his 
two brothers, and, if they should die, to his nephew, to be enjoyed by 
thenr for thirty years, at the expiration of which time he to 
return to life, when the estate was to return to him. He provided for 
his reappearance by ordering his coffin to be affixed on a beam in his 
barn, locked, and key enclosed, that he might let himself out. He 
was allowed four days’ grace beyond the time limited, when, not 
presenting himself, he was then honoured with Christian burial. 


6th February, 1685,—Death of King Charles II. At six in 
the morning he asked, ‘‘ What o'clock it was?" And when they told 
him, he said, ‘‘ Draw up the curtain, and open the window, that I may 
behold the light of the sun for the last time." There was a timepiece in 
his chamber, which was only wound up once in eight days, and he re- 
minded his attendants ‘‘ that it must be wound up that morning, or the 


works would be disarranged." He was seized soon after with acute pain 
in the right side, attended with difficulty of ing, on which they 
took eight ounces of blood from his arm. It ca a temporary re- 


lief, but at eight o'clock his speech failed; he lost consciousness at ten, 
and at twelve he ceased to breathe. Charles was buried on the 14th, in 
Westminster Abbey, at midnight. His funeral was comparatively private. 
6th February, 1668.—Pepys this day visited the King's House, and 
saw the '* Moor of Venice;" but, to his surprise, Moone did not act the 
part of Iago as well as Clun used to do; nor another, Hart's, which was 
that of Cassio. The former is supposed to have been an illegitimate son 
of Ben Johnson, and Hart was a nephew of Shakespeare. 
6th February, 1871.—An 4 occured this day in the powder 
Hose. Seqpan at Dunkirk, caused, it was thought, by the incautious use of 
lu a ie , a leading to o pric instant death by fire of over 
sixty people, mostly women an ren employed emises 
at Es the old * a gees des Bains.” en 
th February, 1868.—A horscflesh dinner was thi: 
Langham Hoe this day held at the 
- Wth February, 1845.—On this day a beautiful work of art 
known as the Portland Vase, which had tieca exhibited ieaiiay years 
in the old British Museum (M House), was wantonly to 
pieces by a miscreant named William Lloyd. The pieces being gathered 
oP eee | : t | comenines 7 Me Postiedey: £0 perfectly, that a blemish 
; and the restore 
medal oom at the oe vase is now kept in the 
7 , 1804.—A person named Pauley put an end to his ex- 
song ts eri by y ee» csi his gta his body at a barber's 
Char! man Square, hi 
poss se imal mong whither he went on pretence of 
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oe catches his eye with a sudden glance— 
n a second or two the Arabs advance ; 
What shall he do—shall he bolt, or stay 
Beside that rascal? Why should he stay? 
He ruined his life, he ruined his soul— 
Say, shall he die like a rat in a hole? 
But Joseph suddenly makes a stand, 
His rifle grasps in his sunburnt hand— 
Stands with his back to Captain Bob, 
As they say in the barracks, ‘‘on the job, 
Something there is in that sturdy front 
The rebel Arabs don’t risk the brunt ; 
And on Joe's back he rides away, 
And Captain Bob is saved for that day. 
A swell sits smoking within the Rag, 
His spirits are high, and they never flag; 
Captain Bob is the best of the best, 
And Satan himself can take the rest : 
Fora feller must live, and a feller must lark— 
's only your humbugs snarl and bark, 
woman sits in a phzton trim, 
Her eyes are bright, and her waist is slim ; 
But her eyes are 
And her hair is tinted auricomous gold, 


It’ 
A 
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THE FULL PRIVATE. 


A 

BIT of a farm in the glowing fields,— 

A girl her face with red ht hand shields ; 
Au honest lad in a crumpled smock 
Ruefully looks at the farmyard stock. 

Rents are high, there's no chance to pay, 
The brokers are in in the course of the day. 
Yet Sue, his cousin, is dainty and trim— 
Has already been asked in the church with him ; 
Their luck they'll try across the sea, 

And both'll be off to Amerikee. 


Z a 
Saving Captain Bob's Life. 


Up at the Squire's a party grand, 

Of swells the best in all the land, 

Is taking the autumn at its best, 

peo -, is nattily drest i 
guns, and dogs, and voices loud, 

Over the hills and stubble crowd. 

And up at the farm, by dainty Sue, 

Is a youth who knows a thing or two. 

Captain Bob, of the bold Dragoons, 


Is in a case of rural spoons, 
HisanaRing to'Sos gah s teater ans: 

She seems to enjoy the rascal's guile. 

Surely a swell so grandly clad, 

Must be nicer, you know, than a village lad. 
So that night oer the last cigar, 

Moog iy supremely la-di-da, 

says, ‘* There is no dearth 

Of little beauties to run to earth. 

Down at the farm where the crab-tree grows, 
I've found such a dainty hedge-side rose." 
His friends they grin, and snigger, and laugh,— 
A tale of a girl's the best of chaff 

Joe comes home from his weary work— 

The work the yokel ne'er can shirk. 

** Mother," he says, ‘‘ what’s come 0’ Sue?' 

** Don't know," says mother ; ‘‘ why, don’t you? 
She said she was going to meet you, lad. 

The ways o’ the wenches makes me sad, 
Flirting and flouting all the day, 

When husbands and sweethearts are out o' the way.” 
** She ain't like that—don't tell me, mother," 
** The wench is the same as any other.” 

They told him they saw her up in the town, 
She'd a brand-new hat and a brand-new gown ; 
She'd rings on her fingers, gold on her neck— 
As as a duchess, p’r'aps, might deck ; 
And close by her side was a haughty snob, 
Who went by the name of Captain Bob. 

Joe takes to drink, and his mother dies, 

So rascals flourish, and old Time flies. 
And the sergeant comes with drum and fife, 
And Joe goes in for a soldier's life. 
Out with the Arabs they're doing ill, 

There's a chance of another Majuba Hill. 
Private Joe's in the midst of a fight, 
Which is for a Briton a welcome sight. 
Heroes by scores are running away,— 

A rrupes return for the country's pay. 

And there, all alone by a desert tree, 

Is Captain Bob, with a ball in his knee ; 
And he can't get up, and the Arabs are near, 
And e’en to a rascal life is dear. 


y swift and bold, 
g Poor Sue. 
So, as she drives in the crowded Row, 
One can sce she is not quite comme il faut. 
A broken man on the pavement slinks, 

In his trousers and coat are ragged chinks ; 

He looks at a girl dressed in blue, ae 
And says, with a sigh, “* ty that's poor Sue! 
He looks at a swell on a Park Lane hack, 

He says, ‘‘ That's Captain Bob come back ; 
And, oh! what a pretty three we make— 

Don't we just—there's no mistake ! ' 

A rascal, lucky, who lives with the best, 

A village girl like a duchess drest, 

A ragged beggar, gone to the dogs,— 

So, I suppose, the whole world jogs. 

Yet—as I say it don’t shiver and quake— 

Out of beggars like Joe God's heroes make ; 
Out of that luckless and lucky three, 

Poor ragged old Joe I'd sooner be. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A FRAGMENT. 
(Communicated. ) 

“YEsH," murmured A. SLOPER as he reached the street somewhat 
se entertainment close to Charing Cross as 
Big chimed the half hour after midnight. ‘ Yesh, an’ shishs 
whasher-call Lib'l Guv'ment. Blow Lib'ral ‘‘Guv'ment, shays I,” and 
he staggered across the road and came in contact with a man on horse- 
back who stood stock still while S shook his fist at him defiantly. 
‘It shoo, shoo, and th’ likesh shoo, robsh a poor man on his (hic). 
Are we allush to be trod-od-oddin under footsh by a bloated arry—arry 
shockasy ;" and he scowled fiercely at the horse and his rider. ‘‘Ger 
off that osh," said Mr. SLOPER, emboldened by the silence of the 
equestrian. “‘ Ish it for th’ effete scion of a (hic) nobility to ride whilesh 
Pride of Fleet Shteet wallowsh in the mud? off that osh, I tellyer 
—warradashyoushay ?" And Mr. SLoPER raised his clenched fist de- 
fiantly; then, prov at still receiving no reply, he let drive with all 
his strength somewhere in the direction of the horseman’s boot as near 
as he could calculate. 


s * ° s s 
Mr. SLoper’s knuckles were a sight to see, and the next morning 
two workmen were noticed repairing the statue of Charles the First. 
—— 
I GAVE MY WIFE A LITTLE CHEQUE. 
(To an old and sweely sentimental Tune.) 
I GAVE my wife a little cheque, 
A little cheque to change for gold ; 
Because she loved to dress herself 
In costumes rich and manifold. 
And in return what did my wife, 
Of all the meanest tricks that be? 
She spent the gold quite otherwise, 
And gave her bills unpaid to me. 
I sere my wife a word of wrath— 
A word of wrath to do her good— 
Because she had not spent my gold 
The way I told her that she should. 
And in return what did my wife, 
Of all the dreadful things that be ? 
No gold or word of wrath gave back, 
Bek she divoveed herself from ‘me ! 


—_—— 


LIVELY LUGGAGE. 


Mk. MontGoMERY Best has pee up the regular swindle for the 
present, and works the hotels. is modus operandi is a compound of 
daring and ingenuity, and he has contrived to live at the expense ofa 
series of confiding landlords for a considerable period. His last ‘‘ pitch " 
was less happy, a sceptical landlord declining to ‘‘tick" him for more 
than a week. 

os oy deep ll said Montgomery Best, with an injured and lofty air, 
*T will leave at once.” 

**You shall,” said the landlord, equal to the occasion ; ‘‘and you 
shall leave your money, or your boxes," 

Montgomery Best, for a moment troubled, suddenly brightened up. 

“Very rol ad onus then rests with you if they get loose." 


« 


What get 
tae oro cobras. They are Jamrach's property, mind—and they're 
precious i 

This — Bee negotiation. ue Mouigoeees? Best seed vee his 
luggage, suspicious yet withal too confiding landlord awaits 
the cheque—still, still enti. . 


WALKING THE PLANK 


Our Jemmy was a born carpenter. Saw? You should see him saw, 
see him see-saw too. His imagination even soared as high as Mr. 
Coxwell's balloon. Plane? ‘There wasn't a plainer boy in the parish ! 
Chisel? I'll say nothing on that matter, The way he'd chisel isa saw 
—no, I mean sore—subject in the family. 

One day he came home dragging a long plank behind him. 

“Gracious goodness!" cried mother, ‘whatever's the child got 
there? What is it, Jemmy?” 

** A twelve-foot plank, mother." 

“* And however do you think that's going to get into the house?” she 


**On its twelve feet, o' course,” answered Jemmy. 
Mother left him alone after that. 


—— 


LINES ON A LEVER. 
Moral : Time is Money. 
ANbp is it thus that we must part, 
Oh, friend of yore? 
I fear me it will break my heart 
To greet thy form no more. 


Thou, who didst ne'er refuse me tick, 
However put about ; 
Indeed, it pains me to the quick 
To send thee ‘‘ up the spout.” 
———— 


XX 202. 
A FRAGMENT. 


s e ° s cd 

Now ‘tis the witching hour of night, when churchwardens yawn, and 
pubs, give up their trade and close the shutters. The homeless street 
cur creeps sluggishly along, and wistfully inspects the contents of the 
kennel that he passes on his way. Here is a ragged boy asleep upon a 
doorstep. He is small and harmless, I'll slap his head and run him 
in if he resists the majesty of the law. Who is this who comes stagger- 
ing towards me? An aged swell, with most unsteady gait. T'll help 
him home, good soul, for he ice has an odd crown-piece in his 
waistcoat-pocket, which otherwise might fall into less honest hands than 
mine. Aha! what sound is that? A woman's voice calls murder. 
There is a row in yonder house. I had better get out of this, and hie 
me round the corner there, where I cannet easily be found. Quick! 
quick ! there is no time to lose. The window is opening, and a night- 
capped head protrudes, ‘‘ Police! police!" Just so. Not if I know 
it Thank you. 


——>—— 


USEFUL RECIPE. 


How to Cure A SMOKY CHIMNEY. — First, obtain plenty of dry 
paper ; place this carefully at the bottom of the fireplace ; on the top of 
the paper then lay several rows of sticks, which it would be advisable to 
first. warm well in the kitchen oven ; then, with much circumspection, 

on your coals, one knob at a time. When all the processes have 
performed to your satisfaction, go away and—don't light the fire. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


Wuy isa nice young unmarried lady an anomaly ?—Because, although 
she's always a miss, still she’s never amiss. ; ; 

AT a concert, the other day, one of the vocalists found her voice thick; 
she strained it, but without any good effect! 

Waar musical instrument does a cheap public-house remind one of ?— 
Why, a vile inn, of course ! 

Wuart is the difference between the engine-driver and a passenger 
who has lost the train?—One is right in front, the other left behind. 

Tur LETTER H AGAIN.—It sometimes happens that when a man’s 
beir thinks he ought to die, 4c thinks he ought to dye his hair, 

ONE need not be surprised there should be such merriment over an 
Irish Wake, when there is always fux in fun-eral, 

A Law Suit—A solicitor’s wig and gown. 

Do singers measure their time witn the compass rf the voice or with 
the scales ? 


ONE WIFE TOO MUOH. 
(By the Author of “Two Babies Too Many." ) 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HONEYMOON, 

Bur the landlady does not retire. On the contrary, she falls intoa pensive 
attitude and contemplate us with a bland smile. We might be a play got 
up for her especial amusement. With withering irony I asked whether 
she would not like to take a seat. She takes one. Perhaps it is as well 
for all parties that at this moment there is a knock at the street door and 
she goes to answer it. Some one from the Bazaar and Assembly Rooms 
who wishes to know if the lady and gentleman will do him the honour to 
inscribe their names in the visitors’ list. 1 see no particular reason why 
we should not, and Mrs. Major Penny says, ‘‘ By all means! You sign 

for both.” Upon 
this the matey 
sees pens an 
ink, and I take a 
seat at the table and 
lay the volume out 
before me. It is a 
brand-new volume, 
perfectly empty with 
the exception of two 
lines, thus :— 
“Vistrors’ List, 
Arrivals, 

Below this I add 

another line :— 


‘*Major Penny and 
Mrs. Penny, from 


Spotting the Pair. 


landlady is looking on with a smile of much blandness, and receives the 
book, still smiling, and carries it away. As from the bow-window I 
an es prcpeees, OO 1h8 fon, ee ee elon kane it is 
suddenly waylaid by a bareheaded man in a white apron, having the 
appearance of a grocer, who reads the entry eagerly, and whilst he 


Meanwhile the 


is so engaged other persons, having the rance of a green-grocer 
and a butcher, join in excitedly, and then all rush off in opposite 
directions. Within an hour cards and circulars r ing the honour of 
Major Penny's patronage have arrived from the tradesmen, and, 
with them in my hand, I go forth to order in accompani 
Mrs. Major Penny, and watched from the door by the landlady, smiling 
her hardest. Confound that woman's smiling! I hope it won't go on 
much longer. be £ :. £ . 

I have ag gre Dr greggoed to urge against Slocum Podger as a bathing- 


Assembly Room where anybody assembles, but which is, just now, used 
valid perambulators and Bath-chairs that 


ly hounded down. I 
bere meade Sen : os tty Ocak en 
from their premises with pensive sadness. I suppose thought we 
were going to empty the whole of the shops. 
more than a couple of hours, and we made a deadly enem 
juaciore, iio! baie Doak 6 5 Sn ee cae eee 


person at 

threshold, again and —_ smile, and now as we 

her by, for the sixth 

with the unsold cocoanut (one of last season's, I'll take my oath) has 


the aspect of an assassin, 
maledictions. 


"a 
ze 


far away. is to miss the one aim and object a reasonable being cares to 
go on living for. We have had our dinner to a smiling accompaniment 
from the landlady, who never leaves us, and now in the moonlight we 
have wandered out upon the pier, and are, for 
this the evening of the day of our wedding. The natives retire early at 
Slocum Podger, it would seem, and the town lies silently in the 
ht afar off, a tiny light twinkling here and there in 

windows. Nothing but the faint splashing of the waves against the 
green and time-worn woodwork below us breaks the sweet calm. No- 
thing else but—a pair of heavy boots approaching from the distance. 
The boots draw nearer. Their owner comes in sight, reaches us, and 
pulls up short. He is the owner of a fishin, -smack, and is going fishing 
ag It is now nearly eleven. 51 giana berry eemea! 
ill five in the morning, and he came out of way up the pier because 
it occurred to him we should like to be of the party, and pay him half a 
crown for the privilege. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHE IS PRACTICAL, 

Ir is possible that under conditions even less favourable than onc's 

neymoon Slocum Podger might be found endurable—as long as it 
didn’t rain, It may be urged the unreflective that a wet day can 
make but a litde difference toa couple honeymooning. That shows 
what the unreflective know about it! ° ° * 

It is raining hard at Slocum Podger. * * . 

From the bow-window of my parlour I can see far away to the right 
and to the left, up and down the long, straggling, one-sided street which 
forms the centre of traffie and commerce of Slocum Podger, and, with 
the excepeion of somebody in a white apron, peeping timidly from a 
shop door (doubtless , hay 11 PYLE DOL : 
the rs mma who i ad) 
has nothing else to do), 
there is no sign of life. 
Stay! there 1s a stray 
dog a | way off in 


og 

as sitting shivering 
wntlor the shelter of the 
sea-wall, and hanging 
down his head as 
though in thought. 
The rain its steadily, 
swelling tl puddles 

the middle of the road, 
drifting with a dreary 
sound against the win- 
dow-panes. A water- 


a_ constant . 
which is a dismal thing 
to listen to for long at 
atime. Mrs. Penny 
basbrought down some 
needlework. It is a 


and she is sewing a button on it witha businesslike air. I cannot exactly 
say why, but this act on the part of Mrs. Penny, on the third day after 


It Rains. 


| $+ 
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AHI 
Newly Married Lady, 1s your wife fair, Mr. Penhecker? 
Mr. P. (very married). Well, 1 don't know exactly, She— 
aia’t logical ! 


a’ Ff 


ay 
~~ ee NA an ae; 


Hee YE MANNERS OF YE MIDOLE AGES. 
Chorus: ‘That's Atty, the Eminent Litterateur ! ” Ye tetal Extermination of ye Rabid Animal. 


THE STORY OF A STREET CORNER. 


1. He was in the army, and —_2. She was the fair daughter of a 3. He had declared his passion. It was evening 4. But he, the haughty parent, objected 
as graceful a young private a> highly respectable tripe-dresser in as they wandered alone on the breezy marsh, and =—_— most emphatically, perhaps toc emphatically. 
ever you'd wish to see. the busy neighbourhood of Lambeth. she had referred him to her father. 


“Si JEUNESSE * * * Si VIEILLESSE " * *” 
Fond Little Wife. Yes, papa, that's the new Doll I bought to-day, 
and it says ‘‘Papa” quite natually; but if you don’t like it, they'll 
change it at the Shop for a lovely Noah’s Ark! 
(Rufiianly Husband wishes he could change some half-doxen other 
things that say‘' Papa” quite naturally, for Noah's Arks, 
but does not mention it. 


ENGLISH HISTORY RE-ORESSED. _ 
; 


5. What was the result? A clandestine inter- 6. Oh, dire calamity! oh, — 7. While she unhappily went 8 And what, oh, what was the upshot? Each 
view inthe back kitchen. ‘Dearest one,” said he, miserable error! Inthehurry ¢0 the bottom. thought the one had been jilting the other, the 
‘nothing now remains but flight and a secret of the moment he had not ex- consequence was that when next they met ‘twas 
marriage. Meet me to-morrow night at eight, plained at which end of the as total strangers. 
at the end of the street, and we will away!" street they were to meet. He unfortunately went to éhe ‘up. 

“Twill,” she replied faintly, ‘but you imperil [Such 1s life! 


Fly, T beseech you, tly!" He flew. 


us both by by remaing here. 


j oy EVERY MAN HIS OWN ANCESTOR. 
~ -— ane ara : Parent, Wather Pugzy about its Nose, ain't it. Nus: 
_ This is the way it will be done some o i Nurse. Pugay, indeed! Bless its little heart—its the Image of its O//sprine. 
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ame 


1.“ Hurra T fine frosty mornin; 


ese fine days! be able to have some skating, if it only lasts a few days.” 2. But, alas! it won't. 


